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SPIRIT OF THE ANNUALS FOR 1836. 


Che Griental Annual. 


[ Tx1s volume completes the first series of the 
work, describing Scenes in India. It is, in 
every particular, equal to its predecessors: the 
engravings have rather advanced than retro- 
graded, and the- letter-press-abounds with 
entertaining, descriptive variety. Of the for- 
mer we are e ) by permission of the 
publishers, to present the reader with a speci- 
men on the prefixed page. 

The Illustrations are twenty-two in num- 


ber, as heretofore, from drawings v7 oat. 


Five of them have been sn 9 y Bran- 
dard, two by John Page, the remainder 
by the ‘best engravers employed on the former. 
We will ex to characterize them ; 
though their delicate execution and high finish 
must be seen to be appreciated—as the Har- 
bour of Mascat, with its horseshoe range of 
rocks ; Fort ages and its beautiful Hindoo 
masonry; Adjutant on a Mangrove, an 
pos pbs ; the Rich Mahomedan, 
amokita his hookah in a bes eg of his 

incely, ag igo t mansion ; Choultry 
PY Madera, most remarkable structure of 
its kind in Hindostan ; the Temple at Tril- 
chengur, one of the most e' t specimens 
of Hindoo architecture in this of the 
peninsula; the venerable Brahminee Bulls, 
with their loads of consecrated flesh, sleek 
and fat to excess ; the young, superbly dressed 
Hindoo woman of high caste; the of 
the Baliapatam River, with the spnlsce of a 
native chieftain on a romantic hill ; a delight- 
ful seclusion on the Coast of Malabar, with 
its tall trees and mirroring water; the Coorg 
Rajah’s park, with Ceylonese or Moose Deer, 
and a gigantic pine-ap pies the terrific Fight 
between a Buffalo ion, the former larger 
than a Durham ox; the Monkey and Crow; 
the Mountain Shore near Mascat, its curious, 
conical ‘tock and Mahratta pirate-boats ; Bom- 
bay Harbour, with its graceful cocoa-nut trees 
in the foreground, and the town clearly seen ; 
the Tomb of the Patan Chief at Delhi, with 
its ample dome; other Patan Tombs, with 
domes and minarets, the caparisoned Ele- 
phant, and attendants ; the colossal Elephant, 
“hewn out of a rock” at Elephanta; the 
celebrated Cave there; and the stupendous 
Caves at Salsette. These note lines may 
convey some idea of the varied picturesque- 
ness and striking interest of the Bagravngs, 
which altogether form one of the finest col- 
lections yet presented to the patrons of the 
graphic art. 

We shall next quote a few extracts, anec- 
dotic and. descriptive, as specimens of the 
information and amusement of the volume, 
edited, as before, by the Rev. H. Caunter, 
B.D. At a splendid entertainment at Tan- 
ore, were introduced several ] 
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NAUTCH GIRLS. 


The two principal were extremely pretty, 
with figures of the most delicate symmetry. 
They wore silk trousers of a pale scarlet, ga- 
thered round the ankles, below which a thin, 
ld bangle embraced the small, delicate leg. 
tom these were suspended minute, silver 
bells, that kept a gentle and by no means 
disagreeable tinkling, as these oriental -figu- 
rantes went through the various evolutions of 
their native dances,. Upon the upper part of 
their persons they wore white jackets clovely 
fitted tothe shape, terminating in ‘a’ short 
skirt, which descended loosely over the hip, 
but was left open in front, so as to expats 
trousers ; under this jacket a transparent 
en hung as far as the knee. _ Over the 

ead and shouldets was thrown a veil of beau- 
tiful, thin gauze, which ‘crossed the bosom, 
and, when spread upen, was made occasion- 
ally to hide the entire figure of the dancer; 
at each corner was a rich tassel of gold ‘or 
silver bullion.” This veil the nautch gitls 
Manage with great grace and skill in their 

ces, one while peeping from beneath it 
with an arch expression of unequivocal mean- 
ing, at another exposing the whole counte- 
nance, beaming with a radiance that only 
makes the beholder regret that so much 
beauty should be allied to so much depravity, 
The eye is usually lit up with earnest anima. 
tion, every feature being refulgent with ex. 
pression, that, but for the revolting leaven of 
sensuality which appears to give it life, would 
be entrancing to gaze and to dwell upon. 
Nothing can exceed the transcendent 
beauty, both in form and lineament, of these 
graded women, whose lives are as aban: 
doned as their persons are frequently enchant- 
ing. Although generally accompanied by 
the most debauched of their sex, they are, 
nevertheless, continually engaged at large 
entertainments, even by Europeans, for the 
purpose of amusing their wives and daughters, 
as well as the wives and daughters of theit 
guests. It must be confessed, however, that 
when they are admitted into houses to per- 
form before persons of character, they never, 
in the slightest degree, offend against pro 
priety ; upon these especial occasions, no- 
thing can be more modest than their dress 
and demeanour, while the gentle grace of 
their movements and attitudes is often unri- 
valled. Their dances, generally speaking, 
are much more decent than those encouraged 
in the theatres of Europe, which young and 
innocent girls are permitted to behold and 
applaud without a blush. 

‘Phe great charm of the Indian dances con- 
sists almost wholly in those elegant attitudes 
which they allow the dancer to display. You 
see no prodigious springs, no vehement pirou- 
ettes, no painful tension of the muscles, ot 
extravagant contortions of the limbs; none 
of that exquisite precision of step and pedal 
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Aexterity which constitute the chief charm of 
‘European artists. You see no violent sawing 
of the arms, no unnatural curving of the 
limbs, no bringing of the legs at right angles 
with the pea no violent hops, and jerks, 
and dizzy gyrations. The nautch girl ad- 
vances gracefully before her audience, her 
arms moving in unison with her tiny, naked 
feet, which, although not like snow in hue, 
still “fall on earth as mute,” gliding through 
the evolutions of a simple figure, without any 
of that exertion inseparable from European 
dances as exhibited before public audiences. 
She occasionally turns quickly round, by 
which the loose folds of her thin petticoat are 
expanded, and the heavy, silk border with 
which it is trimmed opens into a circle round 
her, showing for an instant the beautiful 
outline of her form, draped with the most 
becoming and judicious taste. Although in 
description the perfections of this style of 
dancing may appear but negative, their 
are, nevertheless, positive upon the 
beholder. The ornaments worn by these 
women are often of considerable value. Their 
throats are usually encircled with several neck- 
laces, sometimes composed of pearls, some- 
times of gold curiously wrought. A large 
> hangs from the right nostril, suspended 
y a plain, gold ring. On the forehead, just 
between the eyebrows, they always wear an 
ornament, which has, no doubt, given rise to 
the Sevigné now almost universally worn by 
European ladies. The most unpleasant part 
of the nautch is the dissonant music with 
which it is accompanied, and in which the 
dancers themselves every now and then join 
with voices as shrill and unmusical as the 
note of the peacock. 


BURYING ALIVE. 


It is the custom, when a woman of the 
weaver caste sacrifices herself to the manes 
of her husband, to descend with his body 
alive into the grave, which is dug near some 
sacred river; but if the parties dwell at a 
distance from any holy stream, then the grave 
is near the most sacred spot in the 
vicinity. It is dug very deep and large ; and, 
after a number of initiatory rites, as unintel- 

ible as they are fantastical, the widow 

a formal leave of her — ate 
always present upon these m ly occa- 
sions, and descends into the chamber of 
death. It frequently happens that she is so 
stupified with opium as to be scarcely eon- 
seidus of what she is about, but goes through 
the necessary forms with mere mechanical 
insensibility. As soon as she reaches the 
bottom of the pit, to which she descends by 
a rude ladder, the latter is withdrawn, and 
the is left. alone with the body of her de- 
ceased husband, generally in a revolting state 
of decay: this she embraces, clasping it to 
her bosom without 7 —— expression of 
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disturbance at the effluvia it emits. Having 
finished her disgusting caresses, she places it 
upon her lap, aud gives the signal for the 
last act of this shocking scene to commence, 
which is even more dreadful than immola- 
tion upon the funeral pile. The earth is now 
deliberately thrown upon her, while two per- 
sons descend into the grave to trample it 
tightly round the self-devoted sacrificant. 
During this tardy but terrible process, the 
doomed woman sits an unconcerned spectator, 
occasionally caressing the corpse, and looking 
with an expression of almost sublime triumph, 
as the earth embraces her body, at the anti- 
cipated honours which await her in the pata- 
dise of her The hands of her own 
children are perhaps at that very moment 
heaping around her the cold dust into which 
she is so soon to be resolved. At length, all 
but her head is covered, when the pit is hur- 
tiedly filled in, and her nearest relatives 
dance over her inhumed body with those 
frantic gestures which, whether they betoken 
ecstacy or madness, it is difficult on witness- 
ing them to decide. 


THE TIGER HUNT. (See the Engraving.) 


During our stay at Madura, we joined a 
party of sportsmen in pursuit of small game 
in a jungle about six or seven miles’ distance. 
The officers of the garrison made up the 
party, in order to give us sume idea of the 
sport which the neighbourhood afforded, and 
we started soon after daylight for the jungle. 
Several natives of rank, belonging to the 
Nawaub of Arcot’s court, joined us on their 
elephants; while ours were hired from a 
sort of jobbing merchant in the town, who 
was accustomed to lend them by the day for 
a tolerably extravagant remuneration. The 
ride before we came to the place where we 
had agreed to meet the native spor:smen who 
were to join us was extremely pleasant. The 
morning was fresh, and the face of the coun- 
try beautiful, rising gradually as we advanced, 
and at every turn of the road opening’ before 
us into an extensive view of the distant plains 
which sloped towards the coast, and then 
swelled into lofty hills towards Cape Comorin, 
The elephants moved on at a brisk pace, and 
we were at the ground before the stin was 
much above the horizon. At first we found 
the jungles so inconveniently thick, that I 
began to fear we should lose all chance of 
obtaining a haunch of venison or the chine 
of a wild hog, both of which we expected to 
secure, as there were several of our party who 
were reputed excellent shots. 

We threaded the forest for some time, but 
neither hog nor deer was roused. As we 
advanced, and the elephant on which I rode 
was making its way through a thick tuft of 
jungle-grass, out started seven or eight little 
pigs, squeaking and running in all directions 
between the elephant’s legs, preceded by the 
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mother, which escaped into the thicket before 

any of the party had time to take a deliberate 

aim at her. Her little family expeditiously 
followed her, except one, upon which the 
elephant had trodden in their first unexpected 
eruption, and crushed every bone in its skin. 
The underwood was too close and tangled to 
attempt pursuing the mother of the brood; 
we therefore took the more practicable part 
of the jungle, which soon opened into a large 
space comparatively clear of wood. Upon 
one side there was an abrupt ascent thinly 
scattered with trees, and on the top were a 
few native huts, composing a small pictu- 
resque hamlet in the heart of an extensive 
forest. While the beaters were in the thicket 
shouting to scare the game into the open 
vista, an old elephant upon which one of the 
officers rode, accompanied by a wealthy na- 
tive, was seen to fix its eye upon a spot where 
there was a tolerably thick growth of high 
grass and underwood. In a short time some- 
thing was seen to move on this spot, when 
the elephant, cautiously retreating, forced its 
body among the bushes of a thorny tree which 
gtew with great luxuriance just on the edge of 
the vista. A moment after, springing vio- 
lently forward, its riders were dismounted by 
the shock, and lodged, together with the 
Mahoot, among the boughs of the prickly 
canopy. The acious creature having 


reached the place whence it had previously 


retreated. with a sudden, sharp cry plunged 
its head into the grass. In a few minutes it 
raised itself; a tiger crawled from the covert, 
and lay panting against a bank with two 
terrific wounds through its body. The ele- 
phant, now seeing that no further danger 
was to be apprehended, went back to the 
tree, thrust its body among the branches as 
before, allowed its disconcerted riders to re- 
mount, then advanced once more towards its 
dying enemy, and repeated the infliction ; at 
the same moment a shikarry terminated the 
tiger’s sufferings by shooting it through the 

Having skinned the beautiful beast, 
we returned with this trophy of our success, 
and with several fine deer, which we had the 
good fortune to encounter on our way. Thus, 
upon the whole, we had reason to be satisfied 
with our day’s sport. 


JEWS AT BOMBAY. 


The scene upon the esplanade during our 
stay was usually animated, and frequently 
reminded us of a far disant, but ‘far dearer 
land. The cadets, who lived in a small in- 
closed encampment without the fort, used to 
play at cricket every afternoon towards sunset, 
fad the game was often contested with great 
spirit and skill. One morning a Jew ven- 
tured within the inclosure occupied by these 
young men, and offered for sale some bottles 
of atar of roses. He had already presented 
himself at the door of my tent, showing me 
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his perfume as an extraordina 

I had purchased a small bottle from him for 
which I paid him a rupee, a very trifling sum 
considering the value of the perfume. He, 
however, stated, that having obtained it from 
an Arab ship wrecked near Cochin, he was 
enabled to sell it for a mere trifle. I had not 
the slightest suspicion that I was not purchas- 
ing genuine atar, though I was dealing with 
a Jew. Shortly after he left me I opened the 
bottle and found in it nothing but cocoa-nut 
oil, the cork having been scented to disguise 
the imposture. 

The Jews at Bombay are just as practised 
in deceptions of this kind and in the art of 
chaffering as their brethren of Rosemary-lane 
or Monmouth-street in the other hemisphere. 
In the present instance, the imposter did not 
escape with impunity; for the moment he 
had sold one bottle within the cadet encamp- 
ment, it was opened, and the deception de 
tected. A hue and cry was instantly raised, 
and the Jew seized by a dozen strong, young 
men just fresh from Europe. He was tried 
upon the spot by a sort of drum-head court- 
martial, and unanimously sentenced to be 
tossed in a blanket. He petitioned loudly to 
be released, fell upon his knees, shed tears, 
poked his broad forehead into the palm of his 
hand, and supplicated with abject entreaties 
that he might be allowed to depart. When 
asked to return the money for his counterfeit 
perfume, he solemnly swore he was the most 
ill-used man in the world, as the Sahibs had 
taken his oil but forgotten to pay him for it. 
He would rather have parted with his heart’s 
blood than with the rupees. 

No blanket being at hand, as such a thing 
is not commonly used in that warm country, 
a carpet was taken up from one of the tents, 
the Jew tumbled into it neck over heels, and 
the next moment he was tossed as if from a 
bull’s horns by the hearty exertions of eigh- 
teen youths, who felt they were administering 
summary justice upon a scoundrel who had 
been guilty of a daring and audacious fraud. 
It was ridiculous to see the unhappy Jew 
darting into the air, sometimes with his head 
uppermost, at others with his feet,—now de- 
scribing a broken arch, then so many crooked 
lines, and roaring all the while like a gored 
ox. This well-deserved punishment was con 
tinued for about five minutes; he was then 
rolled out of the carpet, without having sus- 
tained the slightest injury. No sooner did 
he feel the ground, than he was on his legs 
in an instant, and darted from the scene of 
his disgrace with the agility of a greyhound. 

[The binding is of the same characteristic 
excellence as in previous years : the freighted 
elephant, the serpents, and the cocoa-nut-treé 
bearing the label, are ingeniously designed.] 
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Frienvship’s Offering. 


Tue editorship of this volume has been con- 

ded to Mr. W. H. Harrison, author of Tales 
of a Physician. It has the usual modicum 
of unaffected pleasantry, checkered with na- 
tural pathos, appealing to the feelings and 
fancies of the reader. Thus, in prose, we 
find the pungent humour of the author of 
Truckleborough Hall and Douglas Jerrold; 
the neatly-wrought fiction of the author of 
Chartley; a clever parallel by the author of 
Sketches of Corfu; and a tale of ancient his- 
tory, by W.C. Taylor, LL.D.; besides a few 
jaunty papers by the Editor: but one of the 
most striking stories is the Countess, by the 
Hon. Mrs. Erskine Norton. Our extract is 
without a name, but of untiring interest :] 


A TALE OF THE NORTH ROAD. 
* Le vraijn’est pas toujours vraisemblable.” 


Tue desolate range of chalk hills, just be- 
d Dunstable, seems, from a very early 
period, to have been a kind of “ land-debate- 
able,” of honest men and rogues. From 
those days, when the toiling monk, seated at 
his desk, in the sunny oriel, set about indit- 
ing every particular which his wonder-loving 
contemporaries detailed to him, to those mat- 
ter-of-fact times, when the “ penny-per-liner,” 
in his Grub-street attic, manufactured “ hor- 
tid murders,” and “ highway robberies,” for 
the delectation of the readers of the Flying 
Post and Daily Courant, was this warfare, in 
which, as generally happens, the rogues had 
the best of it, there carried on. But as might 
well te expected, the tales of the monkish 
chronicler far exceed, in picturesque interest, 
those of the Grab-street wonder-maker. The 
icture of the band of bold outlaws, issuing 
their leafy coverts among the Bucking- 
hamshire woods, and attacking the rear guard 
of the kings household, as, with their heavily 
laden wains, they journeyed along at the rate 
of three miles an hour, towards the palace of 
Dunstable, possesses far more of the romantic, 
than the account of “the fair complexioned 
young man, with brown Ramilies wig and 
suit of light chocolate, who, attended by six 
men, did, on the night of the 17th instant, 
set upon the York Dispatch, and did take 
from thence all the trunks, mails, and bag- 
gage, shooting the coachman dead upon the 
spot, and grievously wounding two gentlemen, 
whose names we forbear at the present to 
mater hundred 
ther more than one hu \ 
& singular occurrence on this “ land-debate. 
able” took place, the particulars of which we 
will now proceed to relate to our readers. 

It was autumn, and evening was just clos- 
ing in, when a horseman stopped at the small 
inn that stood at the extreme — this 
celebrated of the Northern 3 and, 


ere the landlord was aware of the presence of 
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of guest, he had dismounted, and entered the 


r. 

“ A cold and bad night coming on, your 
honour,” said Boniface, with one of his lowest 
bows; for, partly by the fading light, and 
partly by the cheerful blaze of the large fire, 
he had already discovered, that the cloak in 
which the stranger was wrapt was of the finest 
scarlet cloth, and that the narrow gold lace 
that edged the three-cornered hat was no 
counterfeit, but the genuine manufacture of 
Little Britain. Satisfied, therefore, that the 
stranger must have “money in his purse,” he 
proceeded to suggest the propriety of preparing 
a warm posset for the master, and a feed of 
corn for the horse. 

‘¢ No, no, master landlord,” said the stran- 
ger, “a draught of your best ale will do; I’ve 
some miles to ride to-night.” 

“ Surely your honour can never think of 
crossing the hill,” cried Boniface ; “ ’tis peril- 
ous, indeed, and night coming on.” 

“ Alack, sir!” interposed the hostess, “ ’tis 
indeed a sad night—it will rain, your honour, 
and perhaps snow. Farmer Gubbins’ lad, this 
time last year, went out to seek some sheep, 
on just such a night, and he was found next 
morning, your honour, stiff, quite stiff.’’ 

“ But, dame,” replied the stranger, 
laughing ; “ he had but two legs to help him, 
and I have four. 

“ Ay, sir, but the road is desperately bad ;” 
persisted the landlady, determined to make a 
bold stroke for a guest. 

“ And truly, your hononr,” responded the 
landlord, taking up the cue, “ a gentleman’s 
coach and six broke down, near the top of the 
hill, though three boys were scotching the 
= there is a great pit-fall, too, out yon- 

er.” 

“ But, good man, you forget the moon that 
is to rise in half an hour ;” said the a, 
and he drew from his pocket a huge, gold re- 
peater, of almost the size and shape of a tur- 
nip. 

“ Your honour had better be cautious ;’’ 
whispered the landlady, pointing to the ad- 
joining kitchen, where several rustics were 
sitting. 

The stranger laughed at her Lemp | 
caution. “ Nay, good woman, I have no fear 
of highwayman.” 

“ Heaven grant your honour may meet 
none !—but your honour had better stay.” 

“T cannot, my good woman,—I leave 
England to-morrow ; so be quick.” 

“ Then your honour will go on?” said the 
landlord, bringing the pewter tankard, and 
the long stemmed glass. “ But I trust,”” he 
continued, lowering his voice, and looking 
oracular—“ you carry but little about you.” 

“ Naught but what I can well afford to 
lose.” replied the traveller, with a careless 
laugh, and a slap on his waistcoat pocket. 

deep, but suppressed sigh seemed to 
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form an echo to these words; and the travel- 
ler looked toward the kitchen from whence it 
appeared to proceed; the rustics, however, 
who were discussing their ale, were in too 
merry a mood to allow a sigh to escape them ; 
but in the farther corner, he perceived a well 
dressed young man sitting thoughtfully, with 
his arms folded on his breast. 

“ Please your honour, gie us summut to 
drink your honour’s health ;” said one of the 
rustics, coming forward, and making his very 
lowest bow. 

“ Well, my lad,” replied the good-humoured 
stranger, “ 1 don’t care if I give you a Queen 
Anne’s half-crown, to drink confusion to all 
Pretenders and Jacobite plots; for they do 
sore damage to our London trade—so here it 
is, and much good may it do you.” 

Not stopping to receive the vociferous 
thanks of the delighted rustics, the traveller 
threw down his reckoning, wrapt his scarlet 
rocquelaure closely seer ny and proceeded 
to remount his good steed. “ Farewell, mas- 
ter landlord ;” said he, “ I have never yet 
met a highwayman, and ’twill be strange if I 
do to-night.” ; 

Onward rode our cavalier, scarcely heeding 
the coming darkness—perchance, because he 
was bent on some expidition of high emprize 
—perchance wrapt in sweet musings on his 
lady. Alas! romance-loving reader—the age 
of chivalry had long passed away: it was the 
era of Dutch taste, and of Franch poetry— 
the prosing, matter-of-fact, earlier half of ‘the 
18th century—the year 1720. And well fitted 
for the age was our hero, He was no knight, 
pricking forth in search of adventures, but 

Mr. James Clementson, the “ substantial” 
Hamburgh merchant of Mincing Lane: his 
thoughts most probably engaged upon his 
bales of merchandise, or, if a female name 
arose to his tender recollections, amid the 
softening influences of “ the twilight hour,” 
it was that of “ De vrow Johanna,” the gal- 
lant barque which, on the morrow, was to con- 
vey him far beyond the pleasant chime of 
Bow-bells. . Weil, onward rode Mr. Clement- 
son, looking and steering due southward. But 
what was that light echo, which followed each 
almost noiseless tread of Strawberry’s hoofs 
on the seft chalky road ? He looked back, 
and perceived a well-mounted horse-man mak- 
ing directly towards him. Flight was vain, for 
the middle of that disolate road had scarcely 
been réached, and his pursurer was gaining 
fast upon him, “ A highwayman, truly !”’ said 
he; “ it is well 1 have pistols for him.” 

The well mounted pursuer soon drew up 
close beside him. “I have a request, sir, 
which you must not refuse ;” said he, in a 
low and hurried tone. 

Mr. Clementson recognised in his pursurer 
the young man whom he had just before seen 
seated in the inn kitchen; and struck with 
his bewildered air, and the irresolute tone in 


which he addressed him, his curiosity now 
almost superseded anger. “ What is this the 
new method of saying ‘ stand and deliver?” 
said he. 

‘“ T have a ring, sir,” replied the other, en. 
deavouring by a violent effort to suppress his 
agitation, and, extending a ring with the left 
hand, while the other grasped a pistol ; “and 
for this ring I must have twenty guineas.” 

“ This is a bad trade,” said Mr. Clement. 
son, sternly; at the same time eying the 
highwayman with a feeliug of interest he 
could not resist; “ here’s my purse: off with 
you, and seek a more honest livelihood.” 

The young man put back the proffered 
purse: “ No, take the ring, I pray you, and 
give me twenty guineas; lend, lend it me, I 
pray—only twenty gnineas.” 

“ A strange highwayman!” muttered Mr, 
Clementson, again surveying the sup 
robber with a degree of interest for which he 
could not account. “ Well, then,” said he, 
counting out the twenty guineas, “ may’ 
trouble may have brought you to this; but 
be warned by me, an pi out an honest 
calling : so give me the ring, and away.” 

The stranger eagerly snatched the gold, 
faintly articulating, ‘‘ Heaven bless you!” and 
Mr. Clementson, not sorry to escape so easily, 
from his first encounter with a highwayman, 
spurred Strawberry onward, first casting a 
look behind. There sat the young man, mo- 
tionless on his horse, the hand which had 
been so eagerly stretched forth to secure the 
golden treasure still half held out, and his 
eyes, with a wild and sorrowful expression, 
fixed vacantly on the lowering sky. “ Poor 
fellow!” ejaculated the kind-hearted mer. 
chant, “I should greatly like to know what. 
hath brought him to this.” He now examined. 
the ring for which he had paid so higha 
price: it was of plain gold, with a good sized 
mocha stone, evidently not worth much above 
a pound; but with no inscription, or crest, or 
initials, or anything that might lead to a dis-, 
covery of its late owner. Although baffled 
and disappointed in this, he determined to. 
keep the ring as a memorial of his first en- 
counter with a highwayman; and, no other 
event befalling him on his journey, the next 
day saw Mr. Clementson set sail from the 
shores of England. 

We must now request the kind reader to, 
exert that plastic faculty which enables him 
to“ put a girdle round the earth in full ten 
minutes,” and to review the changeful events 
of along and busy life in an hour; for we 
must overleap ten years, and take our stand- 
ing on Ludgate-hill, on a fine October morn- 
ing, where we shall again meet our worthy 
friend Mr. Clementson. Just returned from 
his long sojourn abroad, he is taking a quiet 
stroll through London streets, marking the 
various changes that have taken place during , 
his ten years’ absence. And many, as may , 
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be well supposed; were the changes he noted 
—many an old name removed from beneath 
the well-remembered sign, and many a young 
tradesman, sprucely dressed with laced cravat 
and ruffles, occupying that E of honour, in 
the shop or in the counting-house, where “the 
old gentleman,” in his flowered morning 
gown and velvet cap, erewhile stood, placidly 
summing-up his gains, and keeping a sharp 
look-out over his sons and apprentices. The 
ten o’clock bell, at length, warned Mr. Cle- 
mentson of the time for his accustomed lunch, 
and he turned into the London Coffee-house. 
One minute, however, he stopped at the door, 
a, of the bowing waiters, for the 
 wegey show of plate that graced the win- 
8 of the opposite silversmith’s shop abso- 
lutely dazzied him. He looked up to the 
sign :--a Mermaiden freshly gilt, upon whose 
bright mirror, which, according to old estab- 
lished belief, she held in her left hand, ap- 
the name of “ Ellersby.” ‘“ Ah! so it 
is:” ejaculated the merchant, musingly ; 
“poor Master Hayward gone to his long 
home! But who is this Ellersby ?” 

“ What, my old friend Clementson !” cried 
avoice at his ear. He turned quickly round, 
and recognised one of “ the old familiar faces” 
with which he had been long intimate before 
his sojourn abroad,—Mr. Cooper, the silkmer- 
eer of the Blackamoor’s Head, in Cheapside. 
Friendly greetings passed between the pair, 
and they proceeded to the little private par- 
lour to discuss their pint of Madeira. 

“And so poor Hayward is gone!” suid the 
merchant, “und yet he could not have been 


80 very old.” 

“Master Hayward is alive and well: he 
has’ retired from business to his house at 
Shacklewell, for he leaves’ it in excellent 
hands. Ah! ’tis nine or ten years since you 
left England, else you would have heard of 
Henry fillersby. lucky young fellow is he, 
for the day after to-morrow he is to marry his 
master’s daughter.” 

“Lucky indeed !” responded Mr. Clement- 
son, “ for Hayward hath doubtless made many 
a thousand, and there are only, I remember, 
his two daughters, Chive and Betty, to share 
his fortune: then this Ellersby was his ap- 
prentice ?” 

“ He was,” replied the mercer, “and such 
an apprentice! ’Tis said he is come of a 
good amily too, though he never took upon 

im about it. It is Mistress Chloe that he is 
to marry—I sold her twelve yards of white 
ducape but last week for the wedding dress.” 

Two or three other neighbouring tradesmen 
now came in, each, like the mercer, brim-full 
of the praises of the fortunate apprentice. 
Indeed, eulogies upon Henry Ellersby, and 
anticipations of his happiness, seemed to su- 
persede every other topic. The never-failing 
subject of Jacobite plots, abuse or commenda- 
tion of the Walpole administration, the me- 
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nacing aspect of affairs in the Spanish Main, 
—even city politics, and city news, were forced 
to give place to details of the handsome fur- 
niture purchased for the young couple, to a 
bill of fare of the wedding dinner, and a sharp 
dispute between the mercer and his neigh- 
bour, a draper, whether Mistress Chloe would 
wear with her bridal attire of white ducape 
her Valenciennes lappets and ruffles, or her 
suit of Brussels lace. 

“ Well, D’lleven go and take a peep at this’ 
lucky young fellow,” said Mr. Clementson, re- 
suming his three-cornered hat and gold-headed 
cane: “ there must be somewhat very taking, 
methinks, about this Master Ellersby, since 
every body speaks so highly of him.” : 

Mr. Clementson crossed the wey, and placed 
himself before one of the windows, poring ad- 
miringly, as it seemed, on the tempting dis- 
play of salvers, tankards, and chocolate pots,’ 
but keeping a close watch on the shop-door. 
His curiosity was not fated to remain long un- 
satisfied ; for an interesting young man, ex- 
tremely well dressed, came to the door, and’ 
having beckoned a carriage that stood a short! 
distance off, handed two ladies into it, and 
then, with a gentlemanly bow, retired. “Is 
that Mr. Ellersby?” cried the merchant, 
scarcely conscious to whom he addressed the 
question. 

“ Ay, that it is,—Heaven’s blessings on’ 
him !” said an old woman who stood just be- 


cause to remem 
road !”” 


sooner it will come to an end; and the same 
may be said ef anger. In a short time, 
wonder, and curiosity, and doubt succeeded. 
This young man must even at that very time 

have been an apprentice to Master Hayward ; ' 
—what therefore more unlikely than that he: 
should have been permitted to absent himself 
from his master’s house’ for so long? and 
what, too, more —s than that a sober 
young man of good family should either have 

stood in need of comparatively so small a: 
sum, or taken that course to obtain it? Many 
stories, well authenticated ones, had been 

told of personal resemblance being so strong,’ 
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that even intimate friends had been, for a 
moment, deceived. Might not this be the 
case here? Still, while allowing, and even 
willing to allow, the full weight of these 
doubts, the conviction that Henry Ellersby, 
the silversmith of Ludgate-hill, was the high- 
wayman in the encounter on the Dunstable 
road, returned with overmastering force to 
Mr. Clementson’s mind. But this conviction 
was now associated with many mitigating 
circumstances. Although proffered the full 
purse, the young man resolutely refused to 
take more than the twenty guineas, while 
even that he would not receive without the 
exchange of his ring ; and then arose vividly 
to his recollection, the motionless attitude, the 
half-extended arm of the young man, when 
he last saw him on the darkening road, and 
that look of wild and fixed despair which he 
cast on the lowering sky. 

Hours passed away ere Mr. Clementson 
could satisfy himself as to what course he 
should adopt, and the bells had now chimed 
four. The hitherto crowded streets were be- 
ginning to be deserted, both by belles in bro- 
cade, and thrifty housewives in calimanco, all 
homeward bound to refresh themselves with 
their early cup of bohea, when Mr. Clement- 
son again found himself before the door of 
the Mermaid. He looked into the shop, now 
empty, and took a close view of its master, 
who was standing apparently looking over 
the ledger. “It must be he,” said the mer- 
chant, and entering, he asked for Mr. EI- 
lersby. 

The genteel, interesting young man came 
forward, and respectfully inquired the wishes 
of his new customer. 

“Ihave been many years abroad, Mr. EI- 
lersby,” said the merchant, “and I have some 
foreign money which I would wish to sell for 
old gold and silver.” The young man bowed 
assent, and requested his customer to walk 
farther in. Mr. Clementson drew a Dutch 
ducat from his purse, and threw it on the 
counter. “I must, have éwenty guineas for 


this,” said: he. ; : 
Twenty guineas!” cried the silversmith, 
in uncontrolable surprise. 

“ Yes, twenty guineas,” said Mr. Clement- 
son, firmly. ox 

“Good sir, what can you mean? it is 
scarcely worth, ten shillings !” ‘ 

“ Very likely, Mr. Ellersby, very likely ; but 
what say you to ¢his ?” and he removed the 

e from his hand; “Ten years since I 
paid twenty guineas for this very ring.” 

The young man clasped his hands in agony 
— You did sir, you did! ‘and principal and 
interest both are at your service. But O, sir, 
spare me—no, not me, but the worthy family 
that know not of this my only crime !” 

“This seems a strange affair ;” said Mr. 
Clementson, much moved at the extreme agi- 
tation of the young man: “ yet do not distress 


yourself, but tell me how it came to pass that 
on that one evening, you came to lay aside an 
honest and respectable calling to enact the 
highwayman on the Dunstable road ?” 

“I will tell you sir, fur you have a right to 
know all,” returned the young man, glancing 
a hurried lvok around him ; “ but,—but—Mr, 
Hayward is now in the counting-house : might 
I ask so great a favour, as that you would call 
on me any time in the evening? The money 
I have at hand, and I will instantly count it 
out to you.” 

~ “T will call on you an hour or two hence,” 

replied Mr. Clementson. “In the meantime 
be not cast down; your secret will be safe 
with me; and loath indeed should I be to 
disturb Master Hayward’s good opinion of 
you; so farewell !” 

The kind-hearted merchant returned to the 
opposite coffee-house, and sought to beguile 
the time by turning over a file of old news- 
papers, when the following advertisement 
struck his eye. “If the gentleman drest ina 
scarlet roquelaure, and mounted on a straw. 
berry horse, who, on the night of the 14th of 
October, 1720, met a young man near Dun- 
stable, and received from him a gold ring 
with a mocha stone, will call upon Dr. Ca- 
lamy, in Charterhouse-square, his loan, with 
the interest thereon, will be repaid with many 
thanks.” Surprised and delighted at this ad- 
ditional proof that the good opinion which he 
could not help forming of the young silver. 
smith, was well founded, Mr. Clementson 
turned over the other papers, and found the 
same advertisement iterated, and re-iterated. 
“Poor fellow, poor feHow!” ejaculated he, “it 
must have been some strange chance indeed 
that forced him to this. Well, I know not 
pre it is, but I feel greatly interested in 

im.” 

Punctual to his appointment, Mr. Clement- 
son soon after knocked at the now closely 
barred door of the Mermaid, and was ushered 
into the counting-house; Mr. Ellersby soon 
after appeared, and casting a suspicious look 
aronnd, as though he really believed the old 
proverb, “walls have ears,” counted out the 
money, which he placed before his guest; 
while, in a low and agitated tone, he said, “ It 
appears, sir, that you have heard of my good 
fortune. Alas! had any of my kind neigh- 
bours known half the sorrow I have suffered 
on account of this my great crime, they would 
soon have retracted their opinion of my hap- 
piness.” 


“ Do not distress yourself any longer on, 


this account,” said our merchant, kindly ; “1 
have seen your advertisements, and reference 
to a Worthy minister who, I am sure, would 
never give his countenance to any one unde- 
serving of it; so proceed, I pray you: tell me 
what led to it, and then let it be dismissed 
for ever from your mind.” 

“T will, sir.—Through the great kindness 
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of a friend,—indeed, the only friend of my 
late mother,—when my apprenticeship was 
half completed, I was transferred frown a very 
incompetent master, to the care of good Mr. 


Hayward. I had been with him not more 
than.a year, when I received intelligence of 
the dangerous illness of my mother, and I re- 
ted permission to go and see her. Al- 
Tough he was on the eve of a journey, he 
kindly consented, and, as he was going by the 
Dispatch, he granted me the use of his horse. 
Would that that kindness had never been 
granted, for then I could not have followed 
you! I soon arrived at Dunstable, but it was 
only to see my mother reduced so low as to 
be unable to leave her poor cottage, from 
whence the landlord daily threatened to eject 
her, on account of arrears of rent. Almost 
beside myself, with barely more money than 
Would serve to carry me back again, I went 
to the landlord, a proud and a wealthy man ; 
but the only answer I received was, that she 
trust remove on the morrow. Scarcely know- 
ing what I did, I entered the inn kitchen, 
where I first saw you, and sat down to think, 
—but no, I could not think,—to lament over, 
—O! to curse this hard fate. Twelve pounds 
were owing for rent alone; and where was I 
to raise them? My mother’s friend was 
dead—Mr. Hayward was on a long journey. 
To whom could I look, and look for aid by 
the morrow ? And then, when I revolved in 
my mind the scanty wardrobe, the wretched 
income of my poor mother, compared with her 
former condition, your merry laugh rung on 
my ear, and your well filled purse glittered to 
my frenzied imagination like the delusive 
well-spring that mocks the thirst of the east- 
ern traveller ; and then, more maddening than 
all, when I heard you boast, proud and heart- 
less as it seemed to be, that all that glittering 
treasure you could well afford to lose, the 
temptation overcame me—I rushed to the 
stable, saddled my swift-footed grey, and gal- 
ey you.” 
“And truly you were greatly tempted,” 
_ the kind hearted merchaut, “ but pro- 


“ Truly I was, sir; and yet let no man say 
that he is forced to doevil. Better thoughts 
arose in my mind, even while I was pursuing 

; and once I had almost turned my horse’s 
and gone back ;—but distrust prevailed : 
‘Twenty guineas,’ said I, ¢ will pay all, and 
leave my mother sufficient to carry her to 
London ; yet how is it to be raised? I will 
not be the highwayman though I act his part, 
for I will give my ring as an acknowledgment 
that the money 8 some day be paid.’ 
Miserable subterfuge! it could not disguise 
my conscience even then, that I was in- 
deed a robber. But O! how bitterly did I 
feel that truth whey the forbidden gold ac- 
tually touched my: hand, and this remem- 
bance has haunted me through many an 
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anxious day, and many a restless night. At 
length, after nearly three P ives of anxiety, I 
opened my mind to Dr. Calamy, on whose 
ministry we attended, and told him my fatal 
secret ; but still, although from that time to 
this, I have caused advertisements to be in- 
serted in the papers, I never received any in- 
telligence. ©! sir, I thank Heaven that 1 
have at last seen you, for you know not the 
load of trouble that is now removed from my 
mind.” 

“ Think no more of it from henceforth, 
Mr. Ellersby,” cried Mr. Clementson ; “ I oul 
regret that you did not make me acquaint 
with your circumstances, for the purse and 
all its contents should have been ut your ser- 
vice. So your mother was of a family 
you say ? What, did she marry contrary to 
their wishes ? Alas! I have great reason to 
lament that such things are sometimes 
scarcely forgiven.” 

“ It was so, sir; my mother so greatly of- 
fended my grandfather by her marriage, that 
even after my father’s death, and when she 
was reduced to very great distress, he abso- 
lutely forbade her even to cross the threshold 
of Mickleham Hall.” 

“ Of Mickleham Hall! her name then 


thy indeed! but sad at heart, for methought 
I had no relation in the wide world wherewith 
to share it. Thank Heaven! to-day I have 
found a relation, a son of my dear sister, Mary 
Clementson.' This is the happiest day of my 
life, ay, the happiest, my own nephew; for 
old James Clementson has found a staff for 
his age, and an heir to his fortune, in his dear 
sister's son, Henry Ellersby.” 7 


[The foregoing tale is no fiction ; the cir- 
cumstances of the ring, and the ducat, for 
which twenty guineas were asked, actually 
took place. The silversmith subsequently he- 
came one of the leading men in London, and 
his name was mentioned to the writer. 


Among the poetical contributors, it’ will 
be sufficient to name L. E. L., T. K. Hervey, 
Delta, and Agnes Strickland, to guarantee the 
reader a rich and varied treat. Our extracts 
are—] 


ON MY GREY HAIRS.—BY W. JERDAN. 


TEN years agoue, ye monitors, 
How I abho: your hue, 
And plucked you singly from your hold, 
As if I'd conquer you! 
And so I did, like knight of old 
Who hundreds overthrew ; 
And fancied immortalit: 
More'sure, the more he slew ! 
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Those years are fled, I greet you now 
The dearest guests to me ;— 

Why should the stem live when the bough 
Falls withered from the tree ?— 

When keen affliction’s piercing blast 
Hath nipt the foliage free ; 

And when the storm hath torn the hopes 
Of blossomings to be ? 


I greet you now ye clustering come 
And tell me of the past ; 

Of drear misfortune’s saddening time, 
With bitterness o’ercast ; 

Of friends—oh friends !—who shunned that time 
As fate were on the blast— 

Poor worlélings, linked unto the world 
As ’twould for ever last ! 

Of pleasures, whose fresh-springing wealth 
Bode an eternal round ; 

Of jocund health, wherein no space 
For lapse, or wreck, was found ; 

Those pleasures now all viewless, spent, 
Like an unearthly sound; 

That health, to pain and sorrow bent 

“Which craves the silent mound. 

Uf these ye speak, and I, Grey Hairs, 
Rejoice in what is o’er ; 

Rejoice, because what hath been felt, 
Again cau touch no more. 

But more rejoice, because ye point 
To that untroubled shore, 

Where, thinly shed on my cold brow, 
We'll rest,—tho’ oceans roar. 


My own Grey Hairs, I grateful hail 
he promise ye impart ; 

Strength is it to the weary soul, 
Balm to the aching heart. 

The sunny locks of youth will fail 
Wheu joys unnumber'd start ; 

But ye are certain as the wings 
That plume Death’s certain dart. 


T therefore hail you, as above 
Thought’s sore-vexed throne ye wave ; 
Throw gentle shade upon the false, 
And the tyranoous brave ; 
Bid Care’s dull tide, and Passion's flood,~ 
No longer roll or rave ; 
But loves, and fears, and griefs, and tears, 
All centre in the grave. 


HOPE.—BY T. K. HERVEY, 


AGaAin—again she comes !—methinks I hear 

Her wild, sweet singing, and her rushing wings ! 
My heart goes forth to meet her—with a tear, 

And welcome sends—from all its broken strings. 
It was not thus—not thus—we met of yore, 

When my plumed soul went half-way to the sky 
To greet her; and the joyous song she bore 

Was scarce more tuneful than its glad reply :— 
The wings are fettered by the weight of years, 
And grief has spoilt the music with her tears ! 
She comes !—I know her by her starry eyes,— 

I know her by the rainbow in her hair,— 
Her vesture of the light of summer skies ;— 

But gone the girdle which she used to wear 
Of summer roses, and the sandal-flowers 

That hung, enamoured, round her fairy feet, 
When, iu her youth, she haunted earthly bowers, 

And culled from all their beautiful and sweet :— 
No more she mocks me with the voice of mirth, 
Nor offers, now, the garlands of the earth ! 


Come back! come back !—thou hast been absent 


long 
Oh! welcome back the sybil of the soul,— 
‘Who comes, and comes again, with pleading strong, ' 
To offer to the heart her mystic scroll ; 
Though every year she wears a sadder look, 
And sings a sadder song,—and, every year, 
Some further leaves are torn from out her book, 
And fewer what she bib a and far more dear ;— 


As, once, she came, oh! might she come again, 
With all the perished volumes offered then! 
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But come !—thy coming is a gladness, yet,— 
Light from the present o’er the future cast, 
That makes the present bright,—but oh! regret 
Is present sorrow while it mourns the past. 
Aud memory speaks, as speaks the curfew-bell, 
To tell the daylight of the heart is done, — 

Come like the seer of old, and, with thy spell, 
Put back the shadow of that setting sun 
On my soul's dial ; and with new-born light, 
Hush the wild tolling of that voice of night ! 


Bright spirit, come !—the mystic rod is thine 

That shows the hiddeu fountains of the breast, 
And turns, with point unerring, to divine 

The places where its buried treasures rest,— 
its hoards of thought and feeling :—at that spell, 

Methinks, I feel its lony-lost wealth revealed,— 
And aucient springs within my spirit well, 

That grief had choked, and ruins had concealed,— 
And sweetly spreading, where their waters play, 
The tints and freshness of its early day ! 


She comes! she comes !—her voice is in mine ear, 

Her wild, sweet voice, that sings, and sings for 
ever 

Whose stream of song sweet thoughts awake to hear, 
Like flowers that haunt the margin of a river, 

(Flowers that, like lovers, only speak iv sighs, 
Whose thoughts are hues, whose voices are their, 

earts.) 


She comes !—I know her by her radiant eyes, 
Before whose smile, the long dim cloud departs ;— 
And if a darker shade be on her brow,— 
And if her tones be sadder than of yore,— 
And if she sings more solemn masic now, 
And bears another harp than erst she bore,— 
And if around her form no longer glow 
The earthly flowers that, in her youth she wore,— 
That look is holier, and that song more sweet, 
And heaven’s flowers—the stars—are at her feet! 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE.—BY G. 


I wisa I could as merry be 
As when I set out this world to see, 
Like a boat filled with good companie, 
On some gay voyage sent, 
There Youth spread forth the broad white sail, 
Sure of fair weather and full gale, 
Confiding life would never fail, 
Nor time be ever spent : 


And Fancy whistled for the wind; 

And if e’eu Memory looked behind, 

*Twas but some friendly sight to find, 
And gladsome wave her hand ; 

And Hope kept whispering in Youth’s ear, 

To spread more sail and never fear, 

For the same sky would still be clear 
Until they reached the land, 


Health, too, and Strength, tugged at the oar, 
Mirth mock’d the —— billows’ roar, 
And Joy, with goblet running o’er, 
Drank draughts of deep delight ; 
And Judgment at the helm they set, 
But —— was a child as yet, 
And, lack-a-day ! was all unfit 
To guide the boat aright. 
Bubbles did half her thoughts employ 
Hope she believed, she played with Joy, 
And Passion bribed her with a toy, 
To steer which way he chose. 
Butstill t were a merry crew, 
And la’ at dangers aa untrue, 
Till the dim sky tempestuous grew, 
And sobbing south winds rose. 
Then Prudence told them all she feared ; 
Ean bey sae yok sean cheered, 
ntil at lengt 
Though none knew how he went. 
Joy hung his head, and Mirth grew dull, 
Health faltered, Strength retused to pull, 
Aud Memory, with her soft eyes full, 
Backward her glance still bent. 
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To where, upon the distant sea, 
Bursting the storm's dark canopy, 
Light, from a sun none now could see, 
Still touched the whirling wave. 
And though Hope, gazing from the bow, 
Turns oft,—she sees the 3) a io vow, 
Judgment, grown older now I trow,. 
Is lion, stern, and grave. 


And though she steers with better skill, 

And makes her fellows do her will, 

Fear says, the storm is rising still, 
And day is almost spent. 

Oh, that 1 could as merry be 

As when I sect out this world to seé, 

» Like a boat filled with good companie, 

On some gay voyage sent!” 


[We ought not to forget among the poetical 
contributors, Thomas Miller, a working bas- 
ket-maker, whose productions rank with any 
in the volume. 

The Engravings are mostly of portrait in- 
terest; they are, certainly, fine embellishments, 
and, probably, more appropriate than mere 

imens of art. All are, however, highly 
fished ; especially the portrait of Mrs. 
Leicester Stanhope, by C. Rolls. ] 


Che Forget-Me-Pot 
[Is as entertaining a miscellany as in former 
Among the prose we most admire is 
fife in the Woods, a tale of the wilds of 
America; the Mint-master of Winchester, a 
warrative of by-gone ages, by the authoress 
of London in the Olden Time; and] 


GLENGORROCH: A TRADITION OF THE 
FORTY-FIVE. 
By Alexander A, Carr, Esq. 


Tue clan of Glengorroch had long been 
stanch adherents of the ill-starred house of 
Stuart, and in 1715 their chieftain had fallen 
avictim to his Jacobitism, when an ineffec- 
tual struggle was made by a descendant of 
that family to regain the sovereignty of 
Britain. After his decease, the chieftain- 
thip devolved on his only son, Evan, then 
thout thirty years of age, but whv from 

dential motives had been left at home by 
is father on the outbreaking of the ingur- 
rection, though he yielded not even to him 
in his attachment to the survivors of that 
mace, or in the ardour of his Jacobitical 
principles. With his years his zeal for the 
cause in which his father had suffered seems 
to have proportionally increased, since, after 
the death of his Jady, who left him one 
beautiful daughter, we find him manifesting 
intense an interest in its behalf as to be 
ying frequent visits to the exiled monarch 
this mock court at St. Germains. Perhaps 
the severity of the government, by which 
extensive possessions of his ancestors 
been reduced within the narrow com- 
of a few acres of waste and barren 
nd, cuatributed not a little to keep alive 
tis devotion to the cause of the Stuarts, by 
citing within him a corresponding hatred 
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and spirit of revenge against the reigning 
family of Brunswick. Be this as it may, 
we are certain that when Prince Charles 
Edward, thirty years subsequently to the 
unsuccessful attempt made by his father, 
landed in the north to commence a new 
struggle for the dethronement of King 
George, he found no one more ready. to aid 
him in his enterprise than the poor but 
prond-spirited chieftain of Glengorroch. 

It was on a fine, still evening, in the 
autumn of 1745, that the clansmen of Glen- 
gorroch, with their aged chieftain at their 
head, marched from the Higlend glen of that 
name, to share the fortune of Prince. 
Charles Edward, who had reared his stan- 
dard on the heath of Glegfinnan. Their 
wives and children were collected in grou 
on the side of the Gorroch Mountain, in 
order to enjoy as long a view as possible of; 
the ‘tartaned warriors.”? The anxious 
though somewhat proud interest with which 
they gazed on their departing kinsmen deep-= 
ened in proportion as the distance between 
them was magnified; and when, at length, 
an abrupt winding of the glen carried them 
one by one from their sight, a simultaneous: 
shriek, or rather yell, bust from the female 
multitude. Then, having gazed for some 
time on the particular object of their love or 
affection, they hastily pressed their weeping 
children to their bosoms, and slowly began 


to move down the declivity of the mountain, 


to their hamlet in the vale below, to muse 
in silence on the strange enterprise that was 
taking their relatives ‘‘ awa frue the land o’ 
the mountain and heather;” while Lady 
Helen, the daughter of their’ chieftain, 
returned in sorrow to the old castle or tower 
of Glengorroch, which reared its high and 
somewhat dilapidated turrets on the summit 


of a precipitous cliff, that projected: from: 


the northern side of the mountain. 

With the proceedings of Prince Charles, 
after his being joined by the Glengorroch 
and other disaffected clans, our readers are 
too well acquainted to require any further 
information from us. They will recollect 
that, on the evening prior to the battle of 
Preston, the royal army under the command 


of Sir John Cope lay encamped on that: 


wide and then barren plain which extends 
between the village of ‘Tranent and the sea; 
whereas the insurgent forces occupied the 
gentle slope of a hill a little northward of 
that village—an extensive and intricate 
morass, which has now disappeared under 
the improvements of modern agriculture, 
stretching between them. Thus were the 
rival armies situated on the wet and foggy 
night of the 20th of September, 1745, 
awaiting the. approach of the dawn to 
commence the onset. The hurdy moun- 
taineer, accustomed to deeds of slaughter 
and bloodshed, lay wrapt in his tartan, plaid 
on the bare ground in profound repose; 
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while many a less courageous Lowlander, 
who had either joined in the enterprize, in 
a fit of enthusiasm, or, from a spirit of reta- 
liation, engendered by wrongs received from 
those in authority, heard the cry of the sen- 
tinels as they changed guard, and viewed 
the watchfires blazing on the plain, with feel- 
ings of a far from pleasing kind. 
On that night, as the chieftain of Glen- 
gorroch sat in his tent, after his brother 
officers had retired to their slumbers, medi- 
tating on the probable issue of the morrow’s 
engagement, there entered the form of an 
aged Highlander, accoutred in a full suit of 
armour; but his body was bowed down 
with the load of years, and the sword, 
which hung unsheathed by his side, was 
reddened with gore, that flowed in a dark 
purple stream from his many wounds. His 
ace was unearthly pale, the features being 
contracted into a convulsive grin, rather, 
however, betokening a feeling of acute pain 
than displeasure. The spectre, (for such it 
was), glided towards the spot where the 
chieftain was sitting, and then, fixing his 
lustreless eyes upon him, pronounced in a 
solemn, sepulchral tone — ‘* Glengorroch, 
prepare ; for thy hour is coming! Ere the 
morrow’s sun hath set, the last chieftain of 
Glengorroch shall be no more !’”’—snd, as 
the voice died away, the figure became gra- 
dually more and more indistinct, till it almost 
disappeared. At first, the chieftain had tried 
to speak, and ask the officer, whom he then 
conceived the apparition to be, the cause of 
so unexpected a visit; when suddenly the 
idea of his being in the presence of Dhorach 
nan Dhu, the mysterious being who was 
supposed to preside over the destinies of 
his race, flashed upon his mind, and ren- 
dered every effort tor some time abortive ; 
though his mind remained little more affected 
than might be attributed to surprise at so 
strange a sight. During the vision, he sat 
boldly .gazing on the spectre, and, instead of 
appearing alarmed or daunted at the appall- 
ing annunciation, a smile of sadness played 
u his aged features; and, on regaining 
his speech, just as the apparition was gliding 
out of sight, he calmly exclaimed—*“ Spec- 
tre! Phantom ! or whoever thou art, who 
hast thus kindly come to warn me of my 
approaching doom, depart not, I pray thee, 
till thou hast likewise foretold to me what 
shall be the destiny of the heiress of our 
house, that, when the fatal blow shall fall 
upon his head, Glengorroch may die in 
ce ,* 


While he spoke the spectre entirely 
vanished; but at the farther end of the 
apartment the figure of a lady in tears, and 
in deep mourning, was seen approaching a 
gloomy convent, at the portal of which stood 
a train of nuns, attired in the unostentatious 
garb of the sisterhood. As the lady entered 
the convent, the tent resounded with the 
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solemn tones of the organ, which ceased 
when the novice and the nuns disappeared, 
and the gates were closed. Glengorroch 
sat for some time, with his eyes riveted to 
the spot where the vision had melted away, 
engaged in deep thought. At length he 
gave utterance to the painful emotions 
which overcame him at the latter appari. 
tion :—* And is it even so? Are thus all 
my high fancies to be blasted for ever ? And 
is it to fare thus hard with the last ramnant 
of Glengorroch! Alas! my poor child— 
how are all thy father’s proud hopes and 
wishes for thy happi in a t de- 
parted, and the heart which could have 
smiled on its own misfortunes made to weep 
tears of blood for thine !”’ 

During the remainder of the night he 
continued to pace backward and forward, 
his mind engrossed by the most melancholy 
reflections. The dawn at last began to 
break; and his musings were interrupted 
by his old and faithful domestic, Dugald 
Glen, a Lowlander by birth, but whose long 
servitude had caused him to be considered 
by his master rather in the light of a confi- 
dant than an ordinary serving man. He 
entered the tent with a smile on his coun- 
tenance, which was speedily dispelled, as 
he observed that of his master overcast with 
a look of unusual sadness. Without paying 
much attention to the old man, who had 
now intruded himself into his presence, 
Glengorroch continued his perambulations, 
engaged in the same gloomy reverie as pre- 
viously to Dugald’s appearance. By this 
time daylight had advanced so far as to 
render the torch, which continued to blaze 
upon the heathy floor of the apartment, 
altogether superfluous. This quickly at- 
tracted Dugald’s notice, who remarked, as 
he extinguished the blazing faggot, that it 
was ‘neither mair nor less than sinnin’ ains 
mercies to use baith day an’ torch light at 
the same time ;’’ and this he did in a louder 
tone of voice than usual, chiefly with a view 
of arousing his master from his reveries, 
that he might ascertain what had given rise 
to the painful reflections, which, from long 
experience of his habits, he readily saw 
were passing in the chieftain’s mind. The 
latter, at the loud exclamation of Dugaid, 
turned hastily round, and, speedily assuming 
his wonted smile, said to the venerable valet 
—* So, Dugald, you are early a-foot—you, 
for one, seem determined not to be backward 
in the fight. How goes the time, Dugald? 
is the "pwd a-start yet? and how are our 
English friends looking this morning ?” 

‘Please your honour,’’ replied Dugald, 
bowing respectfully, ‘the sun is just begin- 
ning to keek out frae the clouds owre Ber- 
wick law; an’, as for the prince, he’s been 
runnin’ frae ae tent to anither this half hour, 
an’ I doubt na will be wi’ your grace i’ the 
crack o° a nut-shell; an’ when I cam’ ben 
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the Southrons were puttin’ out their fires, 
and seemed to be in an unco flurry. But, 
? the name o’ the Holy Virgin, what’s 
makin’ you look so pale an’ feursome ?—I 
declare your cheeks are as white us 4 snaw- 
be’, or a sliced turnip. It canna be that 

honour’s fear’d for the day’s wark ; 
fat eiblins you may find yoursel’ owre weak 
to fight at your time o’ life, an’ nae won- 

id 


“ Fear hath ever been a stranger to the 
heart of our race, Dugald,’”’ rejoined the 
chieftain, reassuming the thoughful look 
which hud been dispelled by the appearance 
of his attendant, “and at no period during 

long life did I feel myself more able or 
willing to wield my sword manfully than to- 
day. But, if my face be, as you say, paler 
than usual, it is owing neither to fear nor 
weakness :—other and weightier causes are 

wired to drive the colour from my cheeks, 
ur alas! there have been sent enough to 
curdle every drop of blood in my veins. But 
thou knowest them not, Dugald, and it is 
better thou shouldst not, for thine old eyes 
will, mayhap, have closed in death ere the 
last event come to pass.’’ 

@ @ e s e 

Any further controversy on this distressing 
subject was arrested by a slight tap ut the 
door, at which, almost instantly, Prince 
Charles entered, between two Highlanders, 
who placed themselves by its side. He wore 
a blue velvet bonnet, surmounted by the 
famous ‘* white cockade,’’ and a tartan coat, 
with the star of St. Andrew on his breast. 
A blue sash, embroidered with gold, hung 
gracefully over his shoulder; while at his 
side dangled a massy silver-hilted broad- 
sword. His countenance was lightened up 
with a smile; and immediately he began to 
discourse with the chieftain respecting the 
sppronching contest. During this interview, 

e latter seemed to have regained his former 
spirits, smiling, and even laughing, at the 
humorous remarks with which the Prince’s 
conversation, as usual, abounded. Ere long, 
they sallied out together, joined the rest of 
the officers, held a council of war, and 
resolved to attack the enemy immediately. 

The mist, hovering in dense clouds over 
the intervening morass, prevented either 
@my from distinctly observing the move- 
ments of the other ; so that, by the aid of a 
person well acquainted with the ground, the 
troops of Prince Charles were enabled to 
ross the marzh without observation, and to 
draw themselves up in order of battle. A 
scene of bustle and confusion pervaded the 
foyal army, when the terrific yell, whereby 
the Highlanders commenced the attack, too 
truly 2 eg that the hedge which they 
fancied they saw before them, gradually be- 
coming more and more conspicuous as the 
day approached, was none other than the 
armed host of the enemy. Short but deci- 
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sive was the conflict that followed. The 
hardy Highlanders, with the fury of a win- 
ter’s torrent, rushing down their mountain 
glens, fiercely assaulted the troops of the 
foe, and, in five or six minutes, routed and 
put them to flight. Then, amid the groans 
of the dying warriors, roxe the joyful shout 
of **God save King James! the Stuart for 
ever |”? 

After the battle, the field presented, as 
might have been expected, a most melan- 
choly and disgusting spectacle—strewed with 
the mangled bodies of the slain, who had 
fallen under the tremendous broadsword. 
The few surviving retainers of Glengorroch 
sought out from the lifeless bodies of their, 
clansmen that of their venerated master, 
which was pierced with many a wound. 
During the engagement, he had fought 
bravely at the head of his own undisciplined 
group of mountaineers. The lust charge 
was made. Glengorroch rejoiced in the ex- 

ectation of victory, and the prophecy of 
Dhorach seemed unlikely to be realized. 
And victory came—but the chieftain was 
pierced with a bullet which stretched him on 
the: plain—and on that now cultured spot 
where he fell, a stately hawthorn tree, that 
has braved the storms of upwards of ninety 
winters, points out to the passing traveller 
the place where in peace he rests from his 
wartare; a solitary mound near it marks the 
lowly sepulchre of his faithful domestic, 
Dugald Glen, and the greater part of the 
ill-fated clan of Glengorroch. 

On the evening of that day whose morn 
had proved so fatal to her parent, did the 
fair Helen leave the tower of Glengorroch, 
with the intention of visiting the hamlet, to 
ascertain if any intelligence had arrived of 
the proceedings of the Prince : but so oc- 
cupied was her mind with forebodings rela- 
tive to the success of the enterprize wherein 
her father had embarked his life and for- 
tunes, that she strayed in a different direc- 
tion, through a wild and trackless ravine, 
utterly unconscious, or at any rate heedless, 
whither she wandered. 

Over this rugged path did she continue 
her course, notwithstanding the many obsta- 
cles which impeded her progress, till her 
farther advance was stayed by her arrival on 
the margin of the deep lake of Gorroch, 
whose placid bosom was then illumined by 
the pale rays of the moon. As she gazed 
on its tranquil waters, slumbering in all the 
beauty of an autumn eve, the anxious feel- 
ings which Dirge harassed her mind 
became gradually subdued. Regardless of 
the hour and the solitude of the spot, she 
seated herself on a fragment of hs which 
lay on the margin of the lake, und con- 
tinued, if not to admire, at least to be 
soothed by, the calm scene before her.} 

At length, however, her attention was 
irresistibly distracted from the subject that 
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had given rise to her moonlight excursion, 
On observing, at about sixty or seventy 
yards from her, a sudden burst of flame 
arise from a small island, whereon moul- 
dered the ruins of a chapel within whole 
vatllts had been deposited, for ages, the 
ashes of the chieftains of Glengorroch. 

Utterly at a loss to account for so strange 
a circumstance, and possessed of a mind 
impressed from her earliest childhood by 
the wild legends and superstitions which 
then had, as they still have, a powerful 
sway over the feelings of the Highlanders, 
it will not be wondered at that a sort of 
dread overcame her at the sight. It in- 
creased, as the moon became once more 
obscured by a dense mass of clouds; the 
dark interval being rendered yet more dismal 
by the terrific glare in which the whole of 
the trees upon the island were speedily en- 
veloped. Motionless, she sat with her eyes 
fixed, in fearful guze, upon the towering 
conflagration, which appeared to be fast con- 
suming the spot that had ever been held 
sacred by the natives of that wild region, 
till the lake, and the hills in whose bosom 
it reclined, became once more irradiated by 
the more genial light of the moon. 

No sooner had the clouds floated from be- 
fore her round disk than the pale Helen des- 
cried a form, apparently of mortal mould, 
gliding upon the surface of the water, and 
nearing the spot where she sat. She had 
just time to observe that neither boat nor 
oars were required to carry this mysterious 
intruder on her solitude to the shore, and 
to infer that none other than Dhorach nan 
Dhu, of whom she had heard much, but 
whom she had never before seen, was ap- 
proaching, before terror overcame her, and 
she swooned. 

On arriving within a few yards of ethe 
damsel, he halted; and, looking long and 
stedfastly on her pale features, his withered 
countenance assumed a look of pity, as he 
uttered to himself, in Guelic, “ And has it 
at length fallen upon Dhorach nan Dho to 
pronounce to the fairest maiden of these 
mountains the fate which has long been 
hovering over her father’s race? Now is my 
father’s son the most wretched of beings. 
Oh! blame me not, lady; for even now me- 
thinks I see an upbraiding look distort thy 
most beautiful of countenances.”’ 

Thus far had his soliloquy proceeded, 
when the object to whom it related, probably 
startled by the loud tone of the speaker, or 
supernaturally influenced, raised her head 
from the position into which it had fallen on 
the occurrence of the syncope, and, strange 
as it may appear, now looked with compo- 
sure upon the being whose very approach 
had well nigh bereft her of life. A pause 

d, ascribable, probably, on the part of 
the one, toa certain incapuability of utterance 
which has uniformly been supposed to over- 





come mortals when in the presence of beings 
of *‘more than human mould,’ (and of the 
etherial essence of Dhorach nan Dhuit ma 
readily be supposed Lady Helen did not 
harbour the slightest doubt)—and, on the 
part of the other, to an unwillingness to per- 
form the painful duty which devolved upon 
him as the seer who presided over the desti- 
nies of Glengorrech. 

Turning, at length, half round, and point. 
ing to the flaming pile in the midst of the 
lake, he continued, ‘‘ Lady of Gorroch, seest 
thou yonder flame, in which is consuming 
the spot where the ashes of thy ancestors 
repose? Thy father and the clan whom 
thou sawest march forth from these glens 
shall need no such resting-place ! They and 
he from whom thon art sprung have found a 
sepulchre on the battle-field of the Low- 
lander; and there in peace shall the last 
chieftain of Glengorroch rest from his war- 
fare! The work of Dhorach nan Dhu is 
now at aclose; and with yonder expiring 
flame,” continued he, still pointing to the 
island, where the fire was now nearly extin- 
guished, ‘shall perish the seer of thy 
father’s clan !”’ 

Having thus spoken, he plunged head- 
foremost into the lake, and the reverbera- 
tion of one solitary shriek among the 
surrounding caverns acd glens rang the 
death-knell of Dhorach nan Dhu. 

How or when, after the above awful 
meeting with Dhorach nan Dhu, Lady 
Helen reached the tower of Glengorroch, 
the tradition, from which we have derived the 
incidents of our tale, leaves us uninformed, 
Certain it is that from that period her health 
and beauty began to wane, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of those who lent their skill 
to effect a cure; and that, prior to her en- 
tering « foreign convent, not many months 
afterwards, such as were familiar with her 
traced, in the incoherence of her discourse, 
which always had reference to that fatal 
meeting, a lamentable failure in the faculties 
of her mind. 


[the Lion and the Lamb, by the Old Sailor, 
is, however, a better narrative than either of the 


above, though much too long for quotation. 
Foremost among the poetry is the Confes- 


sion, by L. E. L.; a piece, by the Ettrick 
Shepherd ; and] 
THE LADY AND THE SEA-CAPTAIN.—BY 
MARY HOWITT. 


‘Twas iu a palace-garden 
I met my lady fair, 
A stately palace-gardeu, 
A-taking of the air— 
A-taking of the pleasant air, 
One merry morn in June ; 
Aad she was singing to herself 
A soft, enchanting tune. 
Among the shady cypresses 
She made a little stand ; 
Her dainty foot so lightly set, 
_ And a fan within her hand, 
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T never saw a crowned queen 
With such a nobie air ; 
_ So angel-like, so womanly, 
” As E my lady fair ! 
I could not keep my silence, 
So through the trees I broke, 
And thus unto my lady fair, 
With right will, I spoke, 
I am a bold Sea-Captain: 
The Queen she Lr Nog A 
M ce is a noble ship 
' 1a) yerien is the sea, 
“ Two hundred merry mariners 
They do my bidding well ; 
And the gold that in my coffers lies 
Is more than I can te 
“ There’s many a heart that beats for me 
Beyond the heaving main— 
The black-eyed girls of Mexico, 
The ladies of New Spain! 
“ But, beautiful although they be, 
They win no love of mine ; 
Td give a thousand flashing eyes 
For but one glance of thine }” 
“ My lady-love, divinely bright, 
She blushed all rosy-red, 
And turned on me her heavenly eyes, 
Bat not a word she said. 
* I’ve loved thee well, my lady bright,” 
1 said, “ for many a year ; 
Thou know'st we set the roses 
That grow so lovely here. 
“ What though we were but children then, 
We loved, so do we now !” 
My lady cast her eyes aduwn, 
And blushed o'er cheek and brow. 
I took her lily hand in mine, 
And to my lips I pi 7 
But a tear from out her drooping eyes 
Fell pearl-like on her breast. 
“ Now, now, by every saint in heaven,” 
I cried, “ my lady dear, 
May I be banned for every word 
t causeth thee a tear!” 
“ Nay!” said she, like an angel, 
And sweetly smiled the while :— 
How poor was all my coffered gold 
To that dear word and smile 
1 locked her lily hand in mine, 
And down the walk went we ; 
And that old palace-garden 
Was paradise to me ! 


[The Engravings are somewhat too like 
set scenes. to please the critie; but they 
abound with prettiness and fancy. The first 
in merit, as well as place, is the Frontispiece 
—the Actress at the Duke’s—designed by 
Edwin Landseer: indeed, it is one of the 
gems of the Annual prints. } 


| Che Landscape Annual, 


[Tuus volume is a continuation of the Tour in 
Spain, commenced in its predecessor. It 
describes Lower Andalusia, comprehending 
Jaen, Cordova, and Seville—the richest and 
most fertile portion of Spain. The Illustra- 
tions consist of twenty-one whole-page En- 
ravings, as heretofore, drawn by Mr. David 

oberts, on the spot, and engraved by first- 
tate artists. The letter-press, by Mr. Roscoe, 
is a series of rapid sketches, historical and 
descriptive, from sources abundantly teeming 
with startling realities, beyond the power of 
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imagination itself to surpass ; and from the 
personal observation of the enthusiastic artist. 

The Frontispiece, the Bull Ring at Seville, 
with the Cathedral in the distance, is an ela- 
borate scene ; but, yields in delicacy of finish 
to the Cathedral of Malaga, the vignette. 
Next is the once queenly Cordova, on the 
lordly Guadalquiver, a delightfully pictures- 
que scene; the Mosque of Cordova, one of the 

nest existing: specimens of Moresque archi- 
tecture ; the famed Alcazar, or the Prison of 
the Inquisition; the Tower of San Nicho- 
las, a paragon of architectural symmetry ; 
the Procession of Corpus Christi, at Seville, 
minutely characteristic ; the far-famed Tower 
of the Giralda; the entrance to the Hall of 
Ambassadors, in the Alcazar, richly dight 
with elaborate arabesque, illuminated tracery, 
and lattice-work; the Golden Tower, sup- 
posed to be of Roman construction; the 
Ruins of Italica, with the magnificient aloe 
blooming amid the crumbling wrecks of art; 
Xeres, from the Ramparts, admirably en- 
graved; the florid interior of the church of 
San Miguel; the Almeda, or Public Walk, 
and Convent, at Cadiz; Gibraltar, from the 
Neutral-ground ; and an admirable Birds-eye 
View of Malaga. The Vignettes consist 
of gems of Moresque architecture; the 
House of Columbus, an interesting home of 
genius; and a pulpit capacious enough for 
a chapel: these are spiritedly executed in 
wood. 


From the letter-press we quote two anec- 
dotic specimens. } 


DEATH AT A BULL-FIGHT. 


Tue fate of the great matador, Pepehillo, 
the boast of Seville, was caused by the last 
sudden effort of an expiring bull, a powerful 
animal of the old Ronda breed, ferocious as 
he was cunning. With the punica fides of 
the old Carthaginian, he pretended to be 
dead before he was, and gored his ad 

after the latter had believed that he had given 
him the coup de grace. Both had that day 
exhibited their skill to the astonishment of 
the whole arena. The hero of Ronda had 
charged the band of picadores no less than 
ten times, slain two, and killed four of their 
horses: in the first, by a dexterous turn of 
the bridle-hand and right leg, the rider 
evaded the shock; but in the second, he bore 
horse and rider to the ground. The former 
tose no more, and his master lay perfectly 
motionless on his side, as his sole hope of 
escape. A thrilling silence ensued ; but the 
suspense lasted only a few moments. The 
spectators rose; but the instant the bull, 
having by po the horse, prepared to gore 
the rider, the chicdos, rushing with loud cries, 
waving their scarlet cloaks, threw themselves 
betweeen him and his victim. Springing 
from the ground, the picador vaulted on an- 
other steed ; while the bull, darting upon the 
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foot champions, pursued them across the ring 
so closely, that the last man appeared to 
plant his jfoot upon his head as he cleared 
the outer palisade. Mr. Townsend observes, 
that he thought it was literally the case, such 
was the flying leap he took over the barrier. 
A tremendous shout of applause proclaimed 
the hero’s safety ; and, master of the ring, the 
bull, instead of skulking round the sides, 
answered with a roar of defiance as he re- 
sumed his station in the centre. Again the 
gallant picador galloped to the assault; the 
contest was renewed with various fortune. 
Half the morning had elapsed; ten horses 
had been successively disabled; the noble 
bull, sore beset and wounded, yet remained 
dauntless as before, when the bugles sounded 
the death-note, and the president’s sigual 
was displayed. 

It was then that the graceful and skilful 
Pepehillo, the prince of Seville’s matadores, 
prepared for the last scene. Throwing off 
his cloak, with a light, fearless step, he 
walked up till within six yards, and directly 
faced the bull. In one hand he bore a little 
red banner, in the other a short and broad 
sword. They stood some minutes surveying 
each other ; for the bull’s eye was evidently 
upon him, and his fixed as steadfastly on 
that of the bull. After the feats he had wit- 
nessed, Pepehillo felt he had undertaken no 
trivial task. Instead of provoking him, he 
stood on his guard, and left the honour of 
the attack entirely to his foe. At this mo- 
ment, the intense interest of the beholders 
was wound up to a degree of pain ; for it was 
felt that the president had undervalued the 
remaining power of the bull, and called the 
matador too early into play. He stood partly 
concealed by the red flag, so that the bull 
could see nothing of the sword. He made a 
desperate rush directly at his man; who, 
quick as thought, wheeled half round, and 
the enraged beast passed under his banner, 
but recovered himself for a fresh charge with- 
out receiving a hurt. As he bore down on 
him in, the matador levelled his sword at 
the left side of the bull’s neck, and turning 

ly round, hit the exact line, and ran the 
steel up to the very hilt. The animal stag- 
gered and fell on his knees; and the mata- 
dor, calling for the poniards of his attendants 
from behind, and. knowing the wound was 
mortal, did not repeat the blow. But ere 
they came to his aid, while in the act of with- 
drawing his sword, the bull, as if endued 
with new life, sprang up and dashed him to 
the eaith, falling at the same moment, a life- 
less heap upon the sand. 


AN INVOLUNTARY PARRICIDE. 
Among the historic associations of a wild 
and startling character connected with Italica 
and its vicinity, is an incident so strange and 
tragic as to excite at once the surprise and 
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sympathy of the reader. Prince Maron, son 
of Abderrahman, descended from King Ab. 
derrahman Anasir, in attempting to sevk re: 
fuge within its walls till he could reach the 
coast, committed an action of the darkest dye, 
and involuntarily steeped his hands in blood. 
He was only sixteen years of age, of a noble 
dispositivn, distinguished already for his ge. 
nius and erudition, when so great a calamity 
fell upon him, and consigned him for the 
remainder of his days to captivity and remorse. 
He had been brought up at the court of Cor- 
dova with the most studious care, together 
with a daughter of one of the favourite slaves 
of Abderrabmen. As children, they had nur- 
tured a young attachment, which daily 
gained strength from a like noble and sur. 
passing beauty both of mind and _ person, 
The feelings preduced by early companion, 
ship and sympathy of tastes at length ripened 
into a deeper passion. Abderrahman became 
too late aware of the danger to which he had 
exposed his son; he separated him from the 
lovely companion of his infancy, the admira- 
tion of all eyes, in the opening splendour of 
her charms. A deep melancholy preyed on 
the mind of the youthful prince, the effect of 
which was to add fresh fuel tu the passion 
which consumed him. Spite of all precau. 
tions, he gained access to the royal gardens; 
and cholfing, at length, the object of all his 
thoughts, —" We have not a moment to lose,” 
he exclaimed; “let us fly, while it is yet 
night.” She could not resist his ardent im. 
portunities, and he led her towards the spot 
by which he had entered. 

In the very act of escaping through the 
gate, the young prince was rudely seized by 
a powerful arm: in vain he sought to shake 
off his aggressor; and in the rage of a 
thwarted passion like his, he smote his enemy 
with a short dagger to the heart. The cry 
of his own father struck upon his ear; and 
in a few moments he was surrounded by his 
slaves and disarmed. He was dragged before 
the chief cadi, and thrown into a dungeon. 
He was subsequently condemned by tke 
grand council, assisted by the Princess So- 
beiha, to a captivity equal. to the number of 
his days—a sentence confirmed by Hagen 
and his mother. The wretched lover and 
involuntary parricide employed his term of 
lingering durance in the composition of those 
wild and sad romances which have added a 
still more mournful celebrity to his name. 
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